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•  reduce the number of complications of pregnancy for women under high life stress (Nuckolls et al., 1972);
•  aid recovery from surgery (Egbert et al., 1964);
•  aid recovery from myocardial infarctions (Mather et al., 1971; Mather, 1974);
•  reduce the dosage of steroid therapy needed in adult asthmatics during periods of life stress (de Araujo et al., 1973);
« protect against clinical depression in the face of adverse events (Brown et al., 1975);
•  reduce psychological distress and physiological abnormalities following job loss (Gore, 1973; Cobb, 1974) and bereavement (Maddison and Walker, 1967; Parkes et al., 1969; Burch, 1972; Parkes, 1972);
•  protect against emotional problems associated with aging (Lowenthal and Haven, 1968; Blau, 1973); and
•  promote adherence to therapeutic regimens (Haynes and Sackett, 1974; Baekeland and Lundwall, 1975; Caplan et al., 1976).
Social support networks provide a buffer against the effects of stress (Cassel, 1974a,b; Kaplan et al., 1977). They have mediating effects that stimulate development of effective coping strategies (Hamburg et al., 1953; Hamburg and Adams, 1967; Dimsdale, 1974; Hamburg, 1974). Future research is likely to identify further the health consequences of different degrees and kinds of social support.
Emotional support from family and friends typically has been of great importance in difficult circumstances. In high anxiety, most people actively seek comfort. Isolated persons and those who tend to withdraw under stress lack this valuable resource and are especially vulnerable. An ethnographic survey of help-seeking behavior in a minority community identified existing functional networks employed in times of emotional distress (Martinez, 1977). Informal helping systems provided twice as much help as did formal systems. Relatives, friends, and spouses were the principal informal helpers. The informal helping network also operated as a screening and referral mechanism for medical care.
Coping with stressful experiences often requires that tangible services be mobilized. A valuable skill in this context is the ability to signal one's need for help and to elicit constructive responses from family and friends. These responses include concrete aid in day-to-day needs such as introduction to new employment contacts, baby sitting, extended child care, help with household chores, sharing of food, and assistance with transportation needs. Beyond family and friends, there often is an indigenous network pertinent to health care. Community networks provide emergency services and everyday support; they involve neighborhood-based helpingthis area are highly suggestive that social support can:following their parents' footsteps into a renewed suburban expansion and a large demand for additional single-family houses, they may: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980b, DHHS Publ. No. (ADM) 80-995, pp. 151-167.
